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up. I asked what kind of wood this was, and they told me
that it came from India, and was part of an old railway
sleeper.

The split bunni were pegged upright in a circle on the sand
with their scales away from the flames, and allowed to grill.
Now and then a bunm fell into the ashes, to be swiftly rescued
by a lean, dark hand. Soon the first fish was ready. The
post-master produced a lemon, a bag of curry powder, a
packet of salt, and a bottle of Lea and Perrins Sauce. These
were dashed with rough artistry on the bunni, which was then
placed on the ground in the centre of the circle, and we were
soon detaching portions of it with our fingers.

If you can imagine an oily cod-fish tasting of smoke and
wood ashes, you have a rough idea of roast bunm. It is white,
flaky, and extremely rich. The gieediest cat on earth would
slink away defeated from a fraction of a full grown bunni.
But at our feast bunni succeeded bunni with oriental lavishness.
Into some we just dipped our fingers as if in a finger bowl
and let the Arab lads take it away Lo devour over the
embers.

When I made a remark about the size of the fish, my friends
smiled and said that another fish found in the Euphrates,
called a bzzz, was often seven feet long and weighed as much
as a hundred pounds.

I spent the remainder of the day with these kindly folk.
We made an excursion to Nasariya, where I saw the Euphrates,
broad and strong, flowing through a white town among palm
trees. The river was covered with primitive boats, and on
its banks walked veiled women with water-pots, and small,
black-haired, milk-chocolate babies. Through the streets of
the town roamed sombre Shias, enjoying their mournful
festival.

It was odd to think that my friends, the railway officials,
were of the same race, or even of the same century, as the
unchanged peasants hi this town. In their blue-serge suits
they were almost as foreign as I was. In all these countries
which have been administered by European mandates, a
clerkly administrative class with European ideas has been
created, and I sometimes wonder whether this class will
succeed in educating its peasantry, or whether someday the